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THE REFORMATION 


Tue field of history is, in one respect, much like the remains 
of ancient cities and other relics of antiquity. The ground has 
been traversed, over and over by successive generations of trav- 
elers—its deepest recesses examined and re-examined—all its 
curiosities handled and handled again—and its different aspects 
variously described and speculated upon ; yet from its resources, 
much more of pleasure and profit may be gleaned. How often 
has Italy’s soil, sacred by hallowed associations, been pressed by 
the foot of the inquisitive traveler; and yet almost every re- 
turning wanderer brings back some new-culled flower, to interest 
the classic devotee. The city of prophets and apostles, with its 
sacred environs, has been long the favorite visiting place of the 
devotional traveler ; but those old walls and dusky domes.—those 
mosques, the worshiping places of the devoted Mohammedan— 
and Gethsemane without, surrounded by her group of ancient 
hills, afford fresh food for the latest visitor. 

With the same pleasure and profit may we turn over and pon- 
der the pages of history, though worn by the finger of long 
usage. The reader of the nineteenth century may find such 
pleasure and instruction there, as the reader of the sixteenth 
could not distinguish and acquire. New instruction may be 
gained by every successive generation, from the same pages, as 
every day may develop some new principle to throw light upon 
the past. The reader of this day, and especially of this coun- 
try, is better able to philosophize upon the history of ancient 
governments and manners, than the reader of the last century. 
For this reason we can never become wearied with the study of 
even old Grecian and Roman history, though the shelves of our 
libraries are crowded with the weight of books, old and new, 
upon these trite subjects—though every schoolboy is able to re- 
peat something of their history—and the young collegian has 
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been so often forced to rehearse their names, that the very sound 
has become odious to his ears. Divest them of these names, 
and even now is found much within, to afford entertainment and 
food for reflection. 

The history of the Reformation of the sixteenth century is 
in danger of becoming dull and uninteresting to the reader of 
the present day, though hardly three centuries have passed since 
that important period. No portion of history can be more profit- 
ably read and pondered, than this. Next to the revolution of 
his own country, it ought to interest the American ; for during 
this age, it was doubtless, that man received that impulse for 
freedom, which resulted in the events that immediately preceded 
our republic, and gave birth to our liberties. 

No history, previous to this, can teach such lessons of profit 
and interest, as are here tanght ; none exhibits man in so noble 
alight. Kor ages previous, we hear of nothing but distracting 
rumors of wars and bloodshed. Nation sweeping away nation, 
Such revolutions are only disgusting to the feelings of humanity. 
The only gratifying view of the past, is where man is making 
effort to dignify his moral nature. ‘That period is decidedly the 
most interesting to which we can trace all that is noble and ex- 
cellent in the history of man at the present day. 

It is but a few years, comparatively, since all that is now 
bright in our own history was one gloomy waste. Man en- 
slaved, mind tyrannized over, humanity sunk into the lowest 
state of rudeness, ignorance, and misery, but a few short centu- 
ries ago, was the picture of our race. It is only the sixteenth 
century, when this common inheritance of universal liberty— 
universal enlightenment—and universal interest, was all bound 
up in slavish ignorance, and made to serve the good of the few. 
Then that struggle had but just begun, which gave birth to the 
blessings that now crown our days. From this time man was 
to learn, that he was created for some nobler purpose than to 
tyrannize over his fellow men, and be tyrannized over. From 
hence the law of love was to take the place of the law of self- 
ishness ; and one combined interest labored for the good of the 
whole. 

The minds of philosophers have dwelt with curious interest 
upon this age. The constant inquiries are—what could have 
given birth to those grand principles that are now revolution- 
izing the world !—what wonderful power has been able to pro- 
duce that something, that by its secret workings has purified, 
elevated, and renewed the nature of man? The philosophers 
and historians of France, Germany, England, and America, all 
rise up to give the various results of their tried reflections ; and 
the periodicals of the present day are full of the subject. It 
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would indeed be an important acquisition to be able to settle 
definitely, what were the internal principles at work in the 
minds of men at that day ; but nothing giving universal satis- 
faction has yet been stated. 

The unbeliever in Christianity has his opinions—the scrupu- 
lous observer of Romish ceremonies, his—the high-churchman 
of England, his—and the plain dissenter, his ; all moulding their 
opinions by their different educations. ; 

Such speculations are profitable only so far as they lead to 
truth. But this spirit of speculation has led many into error, 
and sometimes into gross absurdities. Much error seems to 
have originated in overlooking the religious character of the 
Reformation. Is it bigoted or absurd to suppose that none but 
the religious man 1s fully competent to appreciate the true causes 
of the Reformation, and the motives of the great reformers of 
that period? Not that religion without learning is sutflicient, 
This would be a superstitious notion. He should be able to 
philosophize upon facts, but he ought to know how to sympa- 
thize with the feelings of the really Christian mind ; for the 
great leader of that period professed to be doing the work of a 
Christian man, actuated by Christian principles. Milner’s his- 
tory of this period, in our humble opinion, gives a far better in 
sight into the inward feelings and motives of the great reformer, 
than many learned and philosophical essays on this subject. 
And yet the plain and honest narrative of this historian, is lett 
to gather the dust of years, while the distorted speculations of 
the sceptical Hume are preferred for their dress of elegance. 

The real nature of the Christian religion has not been under- 
stood by many historians. Mingled with the superstitions of 
men, it has been confounded and condemned as equally super- 
stitious with others; and when understood, they have con- 
sidered it beneath the dignity of an historian to regard its inthu- 
ence upon the minds of men, as a most powerlul engine of 
reform. In accounting for the origin of the Reformation, Hume 
shows the most incredible and childish weakness. Prejudice 
must have debased his mind to start so grand a reform as Luther's, 
upon the mean and petty wrangling of two obscure sects. Not 
willing to allow that the greatest reformer of the age, was la- 
boring under the highest responsibilities, that the Christian re- 
ligion is able to throw upon one, he originated his actions in 
the lowest of human passions—envy. So gross an error need 
not be noticed by us of this day, to show its fallacy; itis at 
once evident. The bare mention, however, can warn us how 

incompetent philosophy alone is to account for all religious rev- 
olutions. 
Historians of later times have been more liberal than Hume. 
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(iuizot, an eminent author of the present day, is justly popular. 
The liberality of his views, together with the clearness and 
depth of his penetration, have envnabled him to give a clear and 
comprehensive view of the internal and progressive principles 
of man. 

On the subject of the Reformation, his good understanding 
would not permit him to take part in the little prejudices of 
scepticism and papacy ; while, on the other hand, a desire to be 
liberal prevented him from following in opinion the warmest 
adimirers of Luther. His ground is medium. While scepticism 
and papacy would originate it from the brutal passions of man, 
and the zealous follower of Lutheran principles, would point 
out the power of heaven working upon the minds of men, al- 
lowing the hand of an unseen Providence, he accounts for the 
origin and progress of the Reformation upon truly grand and 
lofty principles. With him it is the mind long enslaved by 
tyranny and superstition, coming to a knowledge of its own in- 
dependence, and struggling with giant strength to throw off the 
fetters of ages, that it may soar to its own native freedom and 
dignity. ‘l'his is man precisely in that period of contention. 
‘This sets before the mind, man as a noble and dignified being. 
Such views are worthy the subject. 

But yet we would be unwilling to say that an accurate idea 
of the principles of the Reformation can be obtained from many 
writers on this subject. Christianity is kept too much in the 
back ground. ‘This is necessary for the popular historian, One 
cannot treat the age religiously—so to speak— without incurring 
from some the charge of bigotry. But to appeal to the candid 
mind—did not the doctrines of Christianity have an all-impor- 
tant bearing upon this great event?) What would it have done 
without the Bible? Is there any thing within the mind of man, 
or any thing in nature without, to suggest to him his own inde- 
pendence, when crushed beneath the burthen of despotism and 
superstition! Doubtless there is. The history of the past 
proves that in whatever situation placed, he sometimes maintains 
some faint idea of independence, which is aroused, when the 
cord of oppression is tightened. But previous to this event, 
nan never reached those high ideas of independence, of which hie 
iS NOW In possession. ‘The revival of ald the learning and phi- 
losophy of the ancients, could not give him such high ideas of 
the dignity of his nature as he had now begun to acquire. 
Something had awakened a state of general inquiry at that 
time. But had not the Bible, which for ages had been moul- 
dering in obscurity, been rescued from the darkness of the con- 
vent, and now revealed to man those sublime principles of his 
nature, hardly betore known, the freedom of will, and, as 4 
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consequence, individual accountability—must not this inquiry 
have soon ceased a fruitless search, and this commotion subsided 
again into a calm, without any material change for the better ! 
Society previous to this age, was as a great ocean, having alter 
nate calms and commotions, but ulways subsiding to the same 
state without any good effect, until the turbulence of these times 
had resulted in the revelation of important principles from 
scripture. 

We need not now refer to any supernatural intluence exerted 
by a Divine Providence upon the inmds of men. Granting the 
Bible to be simple truth, giving such dignitied ideas of the na- 
lure of man, as nowhere else is given—to which the most scep 
tical must assent—and exposing the errors and superstitions of 
that time, We can see what its etlects would be upon the mind 
of man, ready to assert his own independence when recognized. 
As soon as the simplicity of Bible truths were expounded in 
contradistinction to the complicated and debasing rites of pa- 
pacy, society was awakened to activity, discussion, and conse- 
quently a greater and greater love for treedom of mind, 

A reterence to the history of the times will very easily con- 
vince us of the truth of this statement. 

‘The minds of men were then open to the enormities of the 
popish religion, which at the time ot Luther had become so 
gross as to alarmeven the friends of popery. It is well known 
to what extent the sale of indulgencies was carried ; how privi 
leges for the greatest crimes had been bartered for gold. Many 
saw the extent of the evils about them, but none could com- 
mand the moral courage to oppose them; and, more than all, 
they knew not what simpler and more congenial religion to offer 
in their place. Ignorance of Cliristianity in its purity was no- 
torious; for the most learned of the Universities of that time, 
were learned in none save the popish version of the Scriptures, 
which of course taught of nothing but the privileges of his 
holiness, the Pope. But seldom did the true version of the 
Scriptures fall into the hands of any, and less trequently were 
its doctrines investigated. 

While the minds of men were in this uncertain state, agitated 
and knowing not where to find rest, perplexed and not under- 
standing the cause, one great mind had provided a remedy, 
though not his own, that found its rapid way among the people. 

Luther had laid open his ingenuous mind to the Scriptures, 
and it was left for him to take the most prominent part in lead- 
ing on the Reformation. He fearlessly exposed the errors of 
Romanism, and fairly undermined those walls of gross super- 
Suition, by simply applying the power of truth, as exhibited in 
the Bible. The rapid spread of his doctrines was truly won- 
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derful, showing that a large number of men were only walling 
for the application of truth to their minds. 

From a brief retrospect of the character of this great reformer, 
we can obtain correct views of the spirit of the age. ‘The rise 
and progress of the Reformation is identified with the history 
of this wonderful man. His character was admirably moulded 
for the formidable task he had entered upon, and successfully 
carried through. His qualifications consisted of a scrupulous 
sensibility to the inconsistencies of the age, a mind of earnest 
inquiry, ever searching for truth, the greatest assiduity and ability 
to find it, and when obtained, having the liberality to acknow}- 
edge, with the boldness to urge it. 

The most prominent characteristic of his mind, that is first 

observed in following the course of his life, is an extreme con- 
scientiousness, which has been perhaps mistaken by some tor 
superstition, of which the age had then a large share. ‘The 
determination of the youth to retire from the bustling scenes of 
the world, to the shade and obscurity of a convent, in face of 
the earnest remonstrances of an affectionate parent, might be 
attributed to the momentary terrors of a mind superstitiously 
inclined, and at the time roused up by the sudden death ot a 
friend, had we not the events of a future life to show its true 
nature. But the genuineness of this feeling is seen in the 
youthful inhabitant of the monastery, still heavy in spirit, with 
an anxiety to find the true and certain path to quiet of mind. 
And, in more advanced life, we see the same man the scrupulous 
professor of the university, and as a minister of holy things, not 
able to take part in the inconsistencies and gross improprieties 
of the age. Such a mind, wide awake to the corruptions of the 
times, was well suited first to give the alarm, and expose the rot- 
tenness of the system of religion then prevalent. A disturbed 
spirit, that could find nothing in the rigid round of Catholic 
rites, to heal its anguish, and lull its anxious beatings, but was 
driven to seek retuge from despair, in the precious promises of 
Holy Writ, would naturally be directed to notice the follies and 
vices of Romanism. ‘This tender sensibility to the depraviues of 
the age, was not the consequence of an education different trom 
others. Luther was taught to bow the knee to the Pope—to 
lisp over the service of the matin, from day to day—to whisper 
his confession in the ears of his priest—and to believe in the au- 
thority and divine commission of the Great Head of the Churelh ; 
but yet we see him, from early convictions of error, weaned, by 
slow degrees, from this parent of his earliest affections. 

Candor of mind and love of truth bore him onward with 
wonderful success, in the knowledge of truth. Almost every day 
some new scriptural truth was developed in his mind. His soul 
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was not cramped by the mean and little prejudices of the day. 
Wiulea supersutious awe of the canons of the old-church held 
the minds of some ; a slavish self-interest narrowed the minds of 
others ; and a mean and servile crouching to power, enslaved 
others ; Luther had cast off all these degrading passions, and 
acknowledged no master but éruth, as apparent to his mind. 
It must have required a powerful mind to take that bold step, 
almost among the first, to freedom of thought. Without doubt, 
he led the way in that liberality of thought, which so soon after 
was attended with such glorious results, and set man upon that 
sublime elevation which is his highest nature. When once the 
mind 1s opened ingenuously to the reception of truth, it must 
expand and dignity its nature; and then it is that man feels 
there 1s something noble and god-like within, far above his ani- 
mal nature, and more assimilated to the nature of angels. 

A hasty glance at the character of the times, will convince us 
of the necessity of such a mind as Luther's in this respect, to 
break through the darkness that gathered thick around the minds 
of men in that day. Itis only before such frankness and devo- 
tion to truth, that the prejudices of education, which heavily 
impede the way, and all the attachments to old customs, and 
reverence to ancient institutions, will vanish. For while these 
greatly contract the mind, a love for truth gives it a more than 
proportional expansion, 

In addition to the conscientiousness and liberality of Luther’s 
mind, he was possessed of strong intellectual abilities, well 
disciplined in the rigid school of metaphysical debate. How 
necessary was this to one who had to contend, almost single- 
handed and alone, with all the powers and darkness of this 
world! Conscious of his intellectual superiority, and a superior 
knowledge, he silenced his thousands of combatants. His deep 
penetration at once saw to the bottom, all the false doctrines of 
the day—his nice discrimination enabled him to separate the 
true from the false—his forcible diction urged the truth, as dis- 
covered —and his rude but manly eloquence, swept before it all 
Opposition. 

Such a deep and energetic mind was peculiarly needful in 
that day; for it required much penetration and keenness to 
pierce the mystery which had been thrown over religious truth, 
and extricate from all its difficulties the simplicity of Bible 
doctrine, blended and confused by mystical divines, with the 
senseless jargon of heathen philosophers. . | 

But Luther’s intellectual ability and superiority, of which his 
wonderful success must have made him conscious, did not elevate 
him to pride, and a vain trust in hisown power. The Christian 
man feels that all his power, all his keenness, and all his energy, 
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is weakness, bluntness, and inactivity, without some superior 
aid. While proud and self-important doctors of divinity were 
following in the footsteps of human reason, in vain staggering 
under the utmost efforts to construct new theories.—lay down 
new rules of moral conduct—account for things unaccountable. 
the greatest mind of that age bowed his noble reason to a simple 
faith in the Scriptures, and yielded his power to a humble trust 
in his God, This gave Luther that confidence and character 
istic boldness, for which he was distinguished, and which was 
the crowning qualification for success, as a leader of the Retor- 
mation. Nothing could turn him aside from his purpose. ‘The 
winning entreaties of warm friends, the enticing offers of emol- 
ument, the threats of fire and torture, by papal ministers, and 
even the terrible denunciations of papal bulls-—fell upon his ear 
without effect. He braved every danger, brooked every misfor- 
tune, faced all his enemies, and, with the simple weapon of truth, 
conquered his thousands. Nothing but the belief that his was 
the cause of a Power above, could have given him the courage 
to face all these dangers. His own striking verses describe the 
feelings of the man: 


‘A sate strong held, our God is still, 
A trusty shield and we pM 5 

Lie ll help us clear trom: all the ill 
"That hath os now o’ertaken 

The ancient Prnee of Hell 

Hath msen with purpose fell; 

Strong mail of eratt and power 

Ile weareth in this hour, 


On earth is not his fellow.” 


* With foree of arms, we nothing ean, 
Full soon were we down-ndden ; 

Hut ter us tights the properman, 
Whom (cod lumeselt hath bidden 

Ask ve, Who is this same ? 

Christ Jesus is his name, 

The Lord Zebaoth’s Son, 

Tle, and no other one 


Shall « onquer iu the battle.”’ 


Such was the character and spirit of the great leader of the 
Reformation. We do not sum togethe: these qualities for the 
simple purpose of giving a correct view of his character ; but 
that from the character of its leader, we may get some idea of 
the character of the Reformation. This was Luther, as the 
active Reformer and leader of the age. In early life, as has 
been before hinted, he was the violent papist ; but he was pos- 
sessed of such a temper, and such qualities of mind, as led him 
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onward by degrees in the ways of truth. ‘The history of Lu 
ther is the history of the progress of truth on the mind. The 
timid and cautious teacher of divine things, that at first: from 
his faint Knowledge of truth, hardly dared to mterfere with the 
Luproprietles of the day, but spoke cautiously of these things, 
svon began to doubt the pretensious of popery, and at last came 
forth the bold and powerful enemy of that mass of corr uption and 
lolly. 

With the progress of the mind of Luther, is identified the pro 
gress of the Reformation. As soon as he had begun to proclaim 
his doctrines, as derived fromthe Bible, one after another fell inte 
lis ranks, of the same spirit with himself; and they pressed on 
with a growing aversion to the disgusting and despotic cere 
monies of Catholicisin, and loving more and more the simple 
truths of the Bible, the beautiful moral code and ceremonies of 
which are maguified, in comparison with the pompous and impos- 
ing rites of Romanisin. The mass of the people followed — and 
the land of Luther was a protestant land. Itis not pretended that 


the whole mass was led on with this same purity of motive. A 
stream could not flow through so many different soils without 
partaking somewhat of their different qualities, "The peopl 


were doubtless, a great inany of them, ignorant of the true design 
of their great leader; many were influenced by impure motives ; 
and the novelty of change had possibly taken fast hold of the 
minds of the rabble; but all these do not alter the general char 
acter of the Reformation —a Reformation of religious principles 
au overthrow of the long-standing errors of an established 
Chureh, and the substitution in their place, of the religion of the 
Bible. as far as then understood. 

Nor is it pretended that even Luther was without fault: and 
error. "There are many blots in his reputation and some meon- 
sistencies in doctrine, which it could be wished were not there. 
But will not the charitable mind allow something to the weak- 
ness of human nature? Will he not allow something to the 
perplexities which thousands, who delighted to perplex, had 
thrown around the reformer?) Will he not allow something to 
the heat and bustle of a long and trying warfare?) ‘The liberal 
mind will. And Luther, with all his fattings—with all his faults 
of temper and mind—with all the defamation of character that 
bigots and narrow-minded men have thrown upon him, in their 
endeavors to crush him. will live in the memory of tuture gener- 
atious, When they recognize in him the great leader of a revolu 
lion that gave birth to civil and religious liberty. 


VoL vi la 
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TO THE SPRING. 
A CHIPPEWA DANCE AND SONG OF MAIDENS, BY LAKE SUPERIOR 


*T was in as green and sweet a vale 
As e’er enticed the wanton gale 
To dally with the flowers, 
As e’er beguiled the hastening stream 
To linger in exstatic dream, 
Or wiled the winged hours, 
And made the arrowy sunbeams play 
With shadows all an April day— 
There were no youths to urge sweet wooing, 
What were the mirthful maidens doing ? 


Oh! many a lovely spot is seen, 
With its glancing waters and palm-groves green, 
In the Onent climes, where the streams, they say, 
Over golden sands to the ocean stray, 
Where the maidens dance in the tresh, young year, 
When the flowers and the wild birds first appear, 
With their tresses loose “neath the bright, blue skies, 
While the warblers wild sing melodies ; 
But never a lovelier place was blest 
By a maiden’s foot, or a fairy’s pressed, 
Than the valley that slumbered so lonely there ; 
It had seemed, “twere a spirit’s haunt of prayer, 
At whose breathing, more bright bloomed the thowers around, 
And o'er pearly sand with a sweeter sound 
Tid the mazy stream its wanderings make 
To the dreary blue of the boundless lake, 
But that birds broke the stillness with ceaseless song, 
And Indian girls, full fair and young, 
In the twinkling change of a wavy ring, 
Did joyously dance to the early spring: 
For old winter had hastened so soon away, 
That April was wooing the fast-coming May, 
With smiles as bright, and with flowers as sweet, 
As ever she tlung round her fast flying feet, 
To stay his steps in their rash retreat, 
And wile him back for a day ! 
Few trees in that fairest of vales did dwell, 


So the sun-beains fully and freely fell ; 





But from death the wide forest was waking around, 
Though its young green leaves were but half unbound, 
Yet in light, like a gladness most lovely lo see, 

From the promise unfolding of beauty to be ; 
While a few sad pines did their heads upraise, 
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Through whose sable foliage of former days, 
With that cheerful lucht fell silently, 
Most sombre hues, as of vain regret 
O’er the early grass, they would fain foreet— 
"Twas the Past and the Present there had met 


In the light of Hope and Me mory ! 


Their heads with leaves and blossoms crowned, 
In mazy movements round and round, 

As lightly as the Elves and Hours, 

About their gathered boughs and flowers, 
Qineena and her maiden ring, 

Thus gladly to the present spring, 


Lrd sweetly dance and sw eetly sing. 


SEMI-CHORUES Ft. 


“NVA Thou comest! thou comest! 


We see thy gentle presence here, 





Prelude the cold and faded year: 

But where was thy bough-rocked birth, 

Thou joy of the desolate earth ! 

Dark winter was scared at thy smile : 

He hath fled to his ice-fettered isle 
Thou brightly aloft on thy dew-dropping pimons, 
Art journeying over his frozen dominions, 

And the earth, reyowing the while, 


Reneweth her manifold toil. 


N’yA! we greet thee ! 
See, see, how the flowers are spnnging! 
And to them how the warblers are singing! 
Look, look, how the waters do tremblingly haste 
To be on the lake’s sunny bosom embraced ! 
Wherever thou smul'st, there’s a turning 
Of beauty to beauty with yearning, 
And all things have a look as a lover may have— 
Ah! would’st thou but smile on the hearts of the brave! 


We know that thou can’st but inherit 





Such smiles from the bountiful spirit : : ( 
But where was thy bough-rocked birth, i) 
Thou joy of the desolate earth ? ; : 
Sinile, smile on us, © spirit! {! : 
We, too, would drink deep mirth. rT ; 
H tee 


SBEMI-CHORUS I! 


N’yva! Thou comest, thou comest, 


O child of the lwht and the air! 


—_- 


*«N'ya.” is the Chippewa exclamation—* Lo!" 
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Thou wast born in the sun-braided west, 

Afar on the isles of the blest, 
And thy presence is every where! 
: The earth beneath 

Hlath felt thy breath: 
i She arouseth her soul trom the torpors of death, 
| : 4 As a serpent may, 
1 + And casteth away 


Me ie ; ‘ For a glorious garment her robe of decay 


N’vA! we greet thee! 
na Wherever thon breathest are born, 
hy At eve, or the dew-dropping morn, 
; i » Such sachs, as a lover may have— 
y Ah! would’st thou but breathe on the brave ! 
We know that thou can’st but mbert 
Such breath from the bountitul spirit : 
; ’ Thou wast born, thou wast born in the sun-braiwded west, 
‘ Afar in the summer-lake isles of the blest! 
Breathe, breathe on us, O spirit! 


We pray thee, gentle guest. 








CHORUS. 



















The Moon* of Plants is nearly past, 

Cireen, greener grow the woods * 

The Moont of Flowers is coming fast, 
Bright, brighter glance the thoods '— 
We hear thy voiwe. Oh! speak and tell 
(" those, the loved and mourned so well! 
We know thy viewless wings have fanned 

The brightness of the spirit-land— 

Oh! say, if they are blest! i 
And did they thought or message send, 
To kindred dear, or mourning tnend ? 

(lr do they careless rest 
In an unchangme dream of bliss? 


Oh! tell us, spirit, te Il tis this, 


Hark! sisters, hear the whispered voice : 
li says ther spirits do reyouce 


And, list. —those sivhings sweet, 





Were breathed upon the dreamy shore, 

That we for them should weep no more, 
For soon, full soon, we meet— 

Return, O breathing air, return, 

And say, not many moons shall burn 


The ir Waninhe tires away, 





e April. ’ May 
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Betore, as birds, our sorrowing m ods 
Shall seek upon the floatine winds 
Manitto’s changeless day ' 
N’\ Aa! n’yA' we hail asain, 


© spirit mild, thy joyous reagn ? 


THE MATERIALS OF AMERICAN ROMANCI 


Tiere is a secret mental pleasure to be derived from tracing 
the characteristics of a nation’s mind, its rise and progress, its 
earher annals, in the embodied traditions and superstitions of 
the people-—the literature of the unlearned. In the first flush of 
youth, fiction and truth are scarcely separated, and when the 
mind is matured, this mingling of opposites is strangely fas- 
cinating to the imagination, and touching to the heart. It is 
needless to attempt to prove this. It is the experience of all 
time; for though the present is like an open book before us, we 
gladly return to the pages of a ballad-romanece, linger over the 
dark legends of antiquity, and delight to wander, with the his 
torlan of old, through seenes of marvelous splendor. It is as 
though we viewed the hills of our native village through the 
gray mists of morning, dimly seen, yet mantlinig their heads in 
the very clouds of heaven: and again, at the bright hour of 
noon, when the ¢ poetry of the landscape’ has passed away, we 
sigh over the broken spell, and lament the de parted illusion, 

The romance of each and all of the nations of Kurope, as 
at present written, ts life-like with coloring from ballad, tradition, 
and chronicle. The ‘burial-places of memory’ have opened, 
as it were, to give up their dead. Thirteen centuries back, and 
the © Day-dream at Tintagel,”* is more than realized. — Antiquity 
hallows every thing: and the moss-grown ruin becomes an his 
toric e pisode, and the old cathedral, with its gothic aisles, its 
infinite tracery, its richly paimted windows, a ‘religious epic.’ 
Antiquity hallows every thing; and the green wood is peopled 
with its past inhabitants, the bold outlaw, the red riever, the 
crowned hunter, “who loved great deer as though they had 
been his children: or the deserted city Is again thronwed, 
or the highway made dusty by the tread of pilgrims visiting 
some holy shrine. ‘The very chime of the evening bell strikes 
you with a deep and solemn interest. Every hill and valley 
every palace and hut, every lane and pathway, every river and 


*Tlowitt'’s Visits to Remarkable Places 
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brook, becomes an object of interest, and calls up a thousand 
associations. ‘Che stirring of a leat, or the waving of a banner, 
is as potent as the wand of a magician. We are no strangers in 
parliament and court, In the conventicle and Gothie cloister, in 
the midnight meetings of the Roundheads, and the Christmas 
revels of the loyal eavaliers. And now the splendid phantoms of 
chivalrous romance, or the stately processions of mitred and 
cowled men, pass by, amid the sound of martial or sacred music ; 
and again, we find ourselves galloping past the ‘Tabard Inn, 
Southwark, with a gay and glorious troop of travelers, 


* Ready to wenden on their holy pilgrunage 


To Canterbury, with devoute corage.” 


The young knight, with penon streaming to the breeze, all ready 
for the tilt yard, squires and pages and minstrels, in their tawny 
robes, the high-born dames, the monk, the friar, jolly franklin, 
‘red-faced sompnour,’ palmers, and men at law, all seem once 
more in motion, as ina living and acting drama. The past and 
the present are as one. Such are some of the influences, eleva- 
ting as peculiar, exerted on the poet and the novelist. Such are 
the materials of romance in the ‘auld countrye. And with 
such influences, with such materials, it must needs be of a prac 

tical and vivid nature. It is an historical record too,—-nota 
mere skeleton, such as Tytler would tain have us love,—a mere 
record of words and negociations, that such a battle was lost or 
won, that such a king lived or died,—but an historical painting, 
with its fore ground and its back ground, with the annals of the 
government and the annals of the people, in inseparable union 
and intermixture. Here, too, we can trace those mighty, yet 
noiseless revolutions, so seldom marked by what the historian 
would term ‘important events,’—watch the under-current ot 
society, and read the nation’s mind as well as manners. but 
enough :— 


* Are days of old tamiliar to thy mind, 

O reader?  Dhdst thou let the midoiwht hour 

Pass unperceived, whilst thou im tancy lived 

Wit igh-born beautios and enamored chiets, 

Sharing thea hopes, und with a breathless yor 

Whose « Xpectiations touched the verge of pain, 

Following their dangerous fortunes? If such love 

Hath ever thrilled thy bosom, thou walt tread, 

As with a pileriun’s reverential thoughts, 

The groves of England Hleroes here were born.” Southey 


But we need not range through the gardens of old English 
literature for add the materials of romance ; there is no country 
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where the sotl is more thickly strown with noble memories, than 
our owtl: where the bond ol early association, of historical 
recollection, Is as clearly deve loped. The ftormung hond, the 
energizing, creative power, Is wanting: not the material to be 
moulded, "True is it We have no ancrwent rhyimers, no metrical 
romancers, Who are willing to spend their lives in collecting and 
embodying these scattered memorials and thus, vear atter ye ar, 
the traces of our legendary history are passing away. In the 
highways of life, amid the noise and crush of business, and the 
pursuits of pleasure, their look is cold and lifeless, their action 
palsied, and they are hoarded up as “ashes saved ii ancient 
urns, as grim atomies or torbidding relies.” When, then, the 
humble industry of the antiquarian and the annalist. shall have 
devoted years to the collection and preservation of the ‘statist 
cal documents, the ‘important events, the /istorian may 
create a general portraiture of times and men, aud it will leave 
perhaps a transient HNpPression ; While the tale and the levend, 
the sumple incident, the personal narrative, the home-events, that 
mark the pulse and passion of a people, will be sought tor in 
vain, 

Long was it a standing doubt, and offen was the question 
sagely propounded by those miracles of justice and candor, the 
uglsh reviewers, ‘Where are your men of letters, your lis 
tors and philosophers, your poets and novelists 2 We anght 
point with feelings of pride and exultation, to a Banerott 
and Prescott, a Dana and Bryant, an Edwards and Franklin, 
a Cooper and Bird; we have great men, though few, and itis 
not to be expected thata body of letters, pure and pertect, should 
suddenly start into existence, as under the stroke of a magicin’s 
wand, It is a plant of slow growth, and requires the tostering 
hand of time. But that the materials of such a literature exist 
among us, elements of singular grandeur and beauty, is readily 
admitted. The “ Poet Laureate” songht here an ierease ot 
fame, and wrote “Songs of the American Tndians.” Moore, with 
the tact and pen ofa ready writer. has clothed some ot our tocal 
traditions in words that linger on the tongue, and sentiments 
that find an answering voice in every generous breast. "Ph 
poetical traits of the Indian character— its savage grandeur, tts 
startling courage, its stoical inditlerence—have been painted, 


in colors as beautiful as thev are accurate, in that sweetest of 


all modern poems, Gertrude of Wyoming: but the seenery 
which Campbell made classic, nature had already invested with 
undying charms, and even the passing traveler, who has but once 
looked on her pleasant streams, her verdant plains, her pictul 
esque hills, can never banish trom his mind a grateful remem 
brance of 


** Susquchanna’s vale, iar Wyoming.” 
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There is a rich vein of knowledge—materials for the most 
varied delineation of character, and stirring narrative —hidden 
amoug the old and forgotten, yet copious records of our colonial 
history—a history, we fear, that has never been truly written, 
Nay, such a work, consistent in all its parts, would re quire the 
invention of Scott, and the critical sagacity of Hallam, the eye 

of a painter and the searching skill of an anatomist, qualities 
scarcely compatible with each other, blended into a pertect har- 

mony. How eloquent, in its extreme suuplicity and truth, is the 
mere description, by vere tt, of the landing of the Maytlower, 

amid the cold and rain, on astern and rock-bound coast—and 
yet wany a diary and journal of that time ts still extant, telling 
us In language, equally simple and beautiful, a tale of privation 
and patient endurance ; a tale illustrative of the beginnings of 
social toil in the wide wilderness, of the real character of those 
dangers and suilerings, which the early settlers encountered and 
overcame. ‘There isa picluresquieness of narratlon—a mingling 
of character here, that nowhere else occurs, 

The progress of society, “gathering its seams and wrinkles 
with its years,” planting itself at first, in solitary clusters on the 
borders of rivers, and close under the protection of some rude 
fortress, and then gradually extending over the country, as it 
sent out its hamlets aud wove its network of tracks throughout 
the forest; the forms of domestic lite, quaint and peculiar, yet 
naturally resulting from such a state of things, and changing 
with the varied hues of time ; the peculiarities of manners om 
customs, the se riptural expressions, the sole ‘man garb, the state! 
habits that sprang from ‘the dream-land « the Pilgrim; the 
stern enthusiasin and strength of mind ee modeled systems 
of government, such as the world had never seen before: the 
absence of all the mere forms and ceremonies of religion, and 
yet its strangely fanatical spirit—a spirit that sought its founda 
tion in tales of wonders and witcheratt, and sealed its record 10 
blood ; the coutinual strife that was kept up between the people 
and their rulers, calling into action all the passions, and furnish- 
ing many of the incidents of a civil contest; the primitive 
habits and practical ends of life, the universal diffusion of 
knowledge, and the daring spirit of enterprise ; the mind and 
manners of the people, from time to time, varying their shape 
and complexion from a union of these influences; such are the 
scattered elements, full of interest and of a singular variety, that 
are strown over the pages of our early history, and wait but the 
plastic pencil of a master, to assume forms of original beauty 
and sublimiuy. Nay, more, if ever nature displayed herself in 
shape sof simple beauty or stern maynificenc e—-if ever the mind 
of man was seen in novel and striking situations, ina powell! 
action of development, and “ operated upon by peculiar ane 
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strongly moving causes,” it was here: and wheresoever this is 
the case, neither the poet nor the novelist can want subjects 


worthy of his genius. All that is wild and stirring, feartul and 
appalling, interesting and instructive, in the annals of discovery, 
has been caretully re corded here, {ll that Is pure and sell de 


nying in plety—all that is bitter and vindictive in bigotry, 
noble and generous in patriotisin, true and contiding in atlection, 
or heroie in sutferiny, lias been called into action be re hi lithe, 
the worn out heart of the old world has been revealed here. in 
all the beauty agd sinphieity, the rugged freedoi of nature itself, 
uubiassed by » rules of art, and unadorned by a courtly and 
elegant erudition, 

ln the world of Huropean life, the novelist must needs hold a 
mavic class, if he would pene trate, not the masks on Vv. but the 
hearts of those around him: for tashion. though t apes the 
semblance of feeling, obliterates feeling itself, and refines away 
the bold and original traits of human character, im shaping it 
to a preseribed form. Here, however, you may read the Eye of 
the human heart, in all its wildness and variety, trace the native 
growth of moral sentiment, and the iutluences of civilization 
on humanity. ‘Thus in the portraiture of Indian life, the Amer 
ican novelist possesses a field peculiarly his own, and turnishing 
materials such as grace the annals of no other time or nation. 
It is, im faet, the fairy land of our romance. The associations 
connected with the aborigines of our country the vague tra 
dition of their history, and their probable destiny, are well fitted 
lu excite sentiments deeper, perhaps, than even poetic sensibility, 
yet wonderfully striking and sublime. ‘Their memorials are 
best developed in the beautiful nomenclature, which they have 
indelibly impressed upon the seenery of the land. The ideals 
of their character have been classically delineated in Outalisss, 






A sto f the Woods, a man \ 


Uneas and Chingoochook, the fierce Magua and Canonchet, are 
drattings of Nature’s children, and as such, will ever remain the 
masterpieces of the Great American Novelist. In * Yamoyden” 
itinay be seen with what effect their Supersuitions can be woven 
Into verse. The broad prairies of the West, with their tleet 
armies of man and beast, have furnished Irving, and Hall, and 
Hlint, with materials for the finest efforts. Stone, too, unlike 
the general race of historians, has rescued many of their fleeting 
traditions, in his sketches of Brandt and Red Jacket, and his 
“History of Wyoming.” But the theme is inexhaustible. ‘The 
wild, deep melody of the Indian tongue ; the romantic courage 
and sententious eloquence of Indian chiets ; the domestic life ot 
wigwams ; the wild forms of the war dance ; the battle beneath 
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gloomy pine trees, and the trontier fortress, and the midnight 
massacre,—such are some of the scenes and incidents that might 
be enumerated. 

It was our intention to have spoken, in this article, of the 
scenery of our country, its wild woods and vast prairies, its 
mountains and vales, its inland seas and majestic rivers, “ pour- 
Ing on their waters unheeded, because unsung to have touched 
upon the legendary annals of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and dwelt long upon the varied features of the Far West and 


the South. But of these we will speak hereattgg. 
ico 


LINES TO —— 


As some sweet, plaintive, hall-forgotten afr, 
Reealling hopes and joys longs dead and gone, 

When the bright spirit has crown dark through care, 
And early trends have tallen one by one, 


Steals on the ear un distant mirmurs tlhowing, 


Then dies away a soothing calm bestowing ; 


As after many a long and troubled year, 
Some scene familiar once in childhood’s hour, 
Bursts on the view, and the untidden tear 
\ttests the strength of memory’s magic power 


} 


\ tear of love of sadness and of piedstire, 


As though the soul had found some long-lost treasure ; 


As by a word in mirth or cladness spoken, 

As by a tone, a look, a flower, a leat, 

By any dear but long-forgotten token, 

A chord of sympathy is struck, and grief 
(Verwhelms the heart that feels that now forsaken, 


‘The hoeht of other days’ it may not waken: 


~ 


So will each breeze that tans my fevered cheek, 


So will each wild bird warbling trom the bough, 


Lach animated voiwe of nature speak, 


In after years, of the sweet days when thou 


Was’t like an angel on my dark path beanie, 


And I, alas! tow fondly, blindly dreaming ! 
Canst thou forget the sun's last lingering rays, 
Bathing that lands ape in sett, mellow lisht ? 


Canst thou forget that lone bird’s mourntul lays, 


The gentle, weeping harbinger of night? 
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As when ve crush its chartos beneath your 


July 1th, Deal 


leet ' WV Ri 


A CHAPTER ON EPITAPHS 


*T thank you, ve relies of titles and names Ye have taught me more than all the 


umes of my brary.’ Linnves 


Dean Reapen 

J avow myself a devoted admirer of antiquity. IT possess a 
keen relish for the Gme-worn and mouldering relies of days that 
livein noman’s memory. | love to brush aside the rubbish that 
has gathered in course of years, and look upon what once de 
hehted eyes, long since fixed and dull. More than all, do | 
confess an especial tondness for deeyphering the faded imserip 
tions of old, half-decayed monuments. ‘Though time deals hard- 
ly with them, their shattered characters the more provoke curi- 
osity in the legitimate virtuoso. There is, indeed, something 
profoundly interesting in an old epitaph. tis a strong link, 
connecting the shrinking visions of the past with the glaring 
presence of to-day. Neither is it devoid of profit. [tis sulla 
phase of human nature, a passage from the annals of the human 
heart. It is a shadowy tale-teller, giving living bre ath to one 
whose utterance 1s choked in dust and ashes. 

Epitaphs are, for the most part, so vague In their meaning, 
the imagination is left to range and fill outa picture sympathis- 
ing with the temper of the reader’s mind. He cannot bean un 
concerned spectator, Visions of noble hearts, snatched away by 
the relentless hand of Death, 
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—- sudden purtings, such as press 


The lute trom out young learts,’* 


crowd upon the memory, making a melancholy diversion. For 
oh! Decay is an impartial leveler. ‘The sturdy oak that has 
weathered storm and wind a thousand times, finds at last as 
lowly a bed as the tiny flower, that trembles and nods in the 
mild breath of spring, and man—the lord of creation—has failed 
to discover an elixir with potency to render youth eternal. ‘To 
smooth down the pillow of de ath and to hallow the last, frail 
wreck of departed worth, is the sole, sad office of mourning 
friendship—the only channel through which the floodgates of 
sorrow may sutler the tide of bereaved atlection to flow. With 
painful truth was it written, 


© These little rites, a stone 


’Tis all a tatl er, ull a trend can give re 


~ a Verse receive, 


Mausoleums and monumental piles, of every variety and com- 
plexion, have lent their aid to satisfy the sorrowings of the soul 
craving for sympathy. Ingenuity has been tasked to the utinost, 
and pride has sometimes made this the field of heartless display. 
Indeed, the heart of the stranger often turns away sickened at so 
cold and ostentatious an array of feelings, whose delicacy ought 
to confine them to the solitary chamber’s midnight vigils. Cau 
tious and worldly-minded persons, reposing but little confidence 
in the reality of virtue and nobleness of heart, are led to look 
with suspicious eyes upon out-of-door paroxysms of grief. But 
all this judgment is much too harsh, and widely mistakes the 
design of this time-honored custom. ‘The e pitaph does not pur 
pose an ambitious parade of the gloom and sorrow of the troubled 
Spirit; true grief is notemulous of display, but oh! the furrows 
on its cheek are too deep to elude the notice of even the casual 
looker-on. So beautitul and touching a custom could only have 
been the offspring of earnest benevolence and goodness in the hu- 
man heart—a worthy endeavor to satisfy the yearnings of one 
who has lost a friend. In its more remote aim, it is a word of 
warning or sympathy whispering, in no idle accents, to the lin- 
gering passer-by; for “the grave is the luminous foot-print of 
an angel who is seeking us.” 

Much ribaldry has been effused upon what many regard as 
alack of truth in monumental inscriptions. But Pity asks, is 
this a fitting place to scan the short-comings of human frailty ? 
Sorrow asks, does the language of bereaved friendship come la- 
den with harsh reckonings of its lost treasure? Charity asks, 
are friends, in their placid moments, severe censors of ec ich oth- 





* Byron 





t Pope t Jean Paul 
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er’s character! Assurediy not. he stranger would turn 
away with a deeper and better-ftounded disgust from a record 
perpetuating flatlings which memory neglects and triendsh 
never saw-—the failings of the departed. It was agood and i 
ble old motto, “nil de mortuis nisi hbonunm Wat bean error, 
itisaharmless one, and “ leans to virtue’s side:* or at the worst 
itis, as Lamb beautitully expresses it, a pious fiction, a gene 
rous oversight, evilicihyy one of the loveliest traits of uiman na 
ture. 

Thus much in vindication of the aim and character of the 
epitaph. I now proceed to lity before you a few eho spect 
mens of this graveyard literature. Furst letus read the « pitaph on 


’ 


the Countess Dowager of Pembroke —one of the richest orna 
ments of the language in whieh itis written. Thais wenerally at 
tributed to the pen of Bea Jonson, but Sir Egerton Brydyes las 


found itinthe manuseript volume of Willian Browne's poem 

and thinks it may fairly be aseribed to him. Perhaps itis too 
common to need quotation, but the familiar reader will never 
tire in its perusal, and if there be one to whom it is new, our la 
boris not vain: 


Think you it was written with a dry eye and an unmoved 
heart? Does it not breathe the spiritot high-souled syimpathy ? 
Now let us turn far back in the world’s history. Men were 
proud and great in those days, as now. Richard, the Lion 
hearted — Le Noir Fuineant, whose prowess, in battle and tour 
hament, is embalmed in ballad and romance, who made conquest 
of Cypress, “the king whereot he tooke and kept im fetters of 
silver,”"t —the unforgotten hero of the Holy Land sleeps under 
this proud epitaph : 


* The, Rienanpe, 


* Croldsmith + ( saarice 


; l dare not offend the pride ol the remier ty i" x transit ie 
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This calls to mind that inscribed on the tomb of Raphael, for 
both are written in the same extravagant spirit: 









* Rarnarn, tinuit, quo sospite vines 





, , . ’ 
Rerum magna parens, et monente mon 






Pope has thus imitated it, on Sir Godfrey Kneller: 






** Livy nye, ereat Nature feared he might outvie 


Her works, and dying, fears herself: may die.” 


King James IL, of Scotland, the far-famed hero of Flodden 
Mield, lives again in these noble lines : 


} 


bem replet, mortem tors occult; at tu 


‘Fama or | 


Desine scrutan quod tegat ossa solum 
Sioonth: dent anime non unpar fata sepulehrum, 


Augusta ost tumulo terva Britanna meo.” 


Aye, Britainland is a proud tomb for thee, and the lordly scions 
of Scottish nobility who would not outlive their beloved master ' 

Pass we on toa later date. Prince Henry, the grandchild of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, “of whose worth,” says an antique wri- 
ter, “ England seemed unworthy,” has been honored with an epi 
taph that gives earnest of an overflowing heart in its author : 





* Within this marble casket hes 
A matchless jewel of rch prize, 
Whom Nature, on the world’s disdaine, 


But showed, and then put up againe.” 


Sir Philip Sidney, the flower of chivalry and the prince of 
learned wits, lias found the meed of praise he richly deserves : 


* Eneland, Netherland, the Heavens and the Arts, 
The Souldiers and the W orld, hath made s Xx jh rts 
Of noble Syvoney 5 tor who would stuppose, 


That a small heap of stones can Sypnev enclose 


England had lus body, for she it ted, 


Netherland his blood, in her defence shed, 





’ The Lleavens have his soul, the Arts have his fame, 
The Souldiers the gr ef, the world his good ni as 
i ‘) | 4 | ! ! rakaie 
, ‘ P . : ; P 
re The soldier’s grief is hushed, while the world still cherish with 
5S fondness the rich legacy of Ais good name. Fulke Greville, 
wy, Lord Brook, asked no other epitaph than 
he * Here hes the tread of Sir Piulip Sidney.” 
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But lest the world should ever grow careless of his virtues, 
Spenser has made them immortal by his glowing tributes. Sutter 
ne lo quote one rich couplet: 


*hnowledyge het yht hat? st, t il shut 


“ipney is dead, dead is my tre lewd 


Richard Burbage, a fellow player with Shakspeare— one of the 
choice spirits of that golden day, who many a time and oft mad 
the green-room echo his free-hearted, careless laugh—-has lost 
nothing by his epitaph-maker : 


‘This man hath now, as many more cant 
Ended his parte, and he hath acted we 
The play now ended, think his grave to be 
The de-tirnme room of this sad tr iweale +: 


Where give lis tame this praise, nor be atraid, 


Here hes the best travedian ever played.” 


Crashaw has struck out a conceit not altogether devoid of 
beauty. ‘The name of the victim has perished : 


*knougch : of the canst, pass on, 





For now, alas! not in this stone, 
Passer er, Wh ec'ert ti rt. 


Is he ent mubed, but in fi y hea Pigg 


This also Pope has imitated in the epitaph on his triend, the 
poet Gay. He falls, however, below the orginal, for Crashaw 
has written with genuine pathos—though, perhaps, too quaint 
lur modern ears; but Pope is cold and awkward : 


the Worthy and th «l may say, 


Striking thei pensive bose «, herve lies Gray.” 


Byron, in his Monody on Sheridan, has made use of a concert 
which properly belongs to the earlier school of epitaphs 


: Ls ny shu we seek hoes Keness= the nm vuln, 

And turn t of hun which may remain, ; 
Sivhine that Nature tormed but one such man, 

And broke the du—in moulding “nernipan' ' 


Thee pitaph on Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, is im 





the mouth of every lover of the unique and the odd. It is . 
quaint and curious enough tor the stoutest admirer of such con 
eeits. "The idea is not uncommon ; man is compared to a book 
bv Shakspeare, Crashaw, Lackington, and others, but Franklin, | 


probably, drew it more directly from Cotton Mather’s Magnatia 
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| Densamin PRaNKiin, printer, like the 
, its Contents turn oul, an 1 sti pt 
es here, heal lor worms: 
{: ftorit will, as 
} 


manew and beau- 


ted and amended by the Author.’ 


Enough; good reader, if you have traveled thus far, [ trust 
you have not failed to sympathise somewhat with me in my 
partiality for these gloomy records. If the field be entered in 
the proper Spl it, at W ill not be found barren ol pleasure or profit, 
There are beautitul thoughts gathered up here which seldom 
find a compiler, Oh! puss them not idly by, but treasure therm 
upas rich morsels. ‘The trend, the lover, the poet, all throw 
down here their garlands, and, although time has snatched away 
the freshness of their early bloom, their tragrance lingers still, 
(oh! pass them not by, lor they are the fragments of goodly Ves- 
sels wreeked, and tossed up by the surge of 'Time’s ceaseless sea ' 
Pass them not by, tor they foreshadow your own doom ! 


Tih FAERIE BRIDAL. 


Niair ber span lad mantle hath ~pread 
thet, 


on huoh. 


cl stirtll mete a: 


distant melody 
Or the turkton ! , With its silvery s und, 


Chimes musical, as on its waters bound. 


eath the beam of the crescent moon, 
les dance o'er a placid lake, 
peeinns stirl-crests sparkle still, 
the pet nuirgin break. 
rdunt turf witha wentle s ope, 
by the streamlet’s side ¢ 
dew, i the moon’s bright ray, 


ent vgems it \ ied. 


On the scene the moon doth her lustre shed, 


Aud o'er the lake A sheet of silver spre aud 
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: 
A enaried oak bis bouwhs exte neds, : 
Ik le 1 . ' } I 
eside the lake, Where the rl murmurs by ; _ ° 
lis knotty arms he reareth aloft, 
Till he secs oe Hh tee tootneche thee stinlded sk\ s* 
The prinirese ne Is bey bis tu stead rout , 


And the daisy sips the dewedrop there 


And as the glad a puyrs rustle by, f 
Their wings with periume charved they bear , 
But mark! the waters are roused from their slee l, ¥ 





And the mpples, buoyant with gladness, leap 


See! see! a sparkling shell darts o'er the lake 








, 
And silvery moon-beams dance in its wake ' 
Stately she whdes, the faere “heen Mah, 

And she remeth her steeds with a spider's web ; " 

A sceptre of emerald, she bears in her hand, i 


And waves tt alott, her steeds to command ; 

A rose as her turban—not yet fully blown 

And the sott, velvet mioss is spread o'er her throne 
Her gown is a lily, of pure virgin white, 

Her necklace of dew-drops, sparkling and bright ; 
Studded with rubies, her shell glides away, 
fnving to the lisht a rose-tinted ray :— 

She speeds to the oak, and droppeth her rem, 


And leaps trom ber shell with all of her tran 


And now with nimble foot, they thread the dance, 
And trace its mazes, circling round ; 

With bounding heart and elastic ste We 
They trip the dew-besprnkling ground 

But bust! the trampling of teet draws nuh, 

And a band of way elves dash gallantly by 

A snow-wlite mouse is each rider's steed, 

And he urges on at the top ot his spree dt 

Ther rnglets are sott as the silk of the corn, 


When the ear first bows to the breeze of the mor ; 





H 

Their armor, unsullied, was wrought by the hand 

(} a muuature workman of sweet faene land 

Their swords and their shields of adamant pure, 

No tarmsh or stain will ever endure.— 

Gladly cach elt clasps his loved lady's hand, 

And whirls in the waltz at the viol’s command 

By the water's side in the sloping bank, ' 7 
A grot is scooped of the fairest hue ; : 

Fretted its vault with stalactytes- ’ 


-_ 
- 

- 

= 


A mimic temple it bursts on the view ! 
Transp irent columns grace its aisles 


And many a cotlue arch is spanned, 
From shatt to shalt, and ye would de ecm, 
*T were meant for a temple of faerie land 


i") 
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Its portals are graced with the ivy vine, 

‘Twined in many a gracetul wreath ; 

And oind the ereen of ite slender leaf, 

Peep purple clusters from beneath 
\n altar is there of the sapphire hewn, 

And a naptha tereh its haht doth shed, 

And retlected oft trom the chrystal sides, 

(er all a mellow rachanee spread 
Thither—the music ceased—the favs repair, 
With bearts and steps as buoyant as air 
The wlow-worm’s ieeptral torches bear, 

And the tire-thes’ lamps tit through the aur; 
And now to the altae approach the pair, 

The elt is callant, the maiden fur: 

He bows like a lily imehoing with pride, 

And she like a rose that droops by its side. 
‘Their trust, with poy, toe each other they phaht, 
And their throbbing young hearts forever unite. 
The queen the kKnecloe fur one blesses, 

And on her brow a kiss unpresses ; 

‘Then calling their steeds, both tary and fay, 
(Ver the dark blue lake dash swittly away 
Their merry shouts on the mnaht-breeze break, 
As they speed away in the moon-beam’s wake ; 
\ moment—a moment in the moon-lioht glanee, 


And then are lost in the ripples’ dance. 


A SCENE AT A CAMP-MERTING, 
OR 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF A NAME. 


Tue sun had just disappeared behind that beautiful range of 
hills which constitute the more southern portion of the Appa- 
lachian chain of mountains, in the northern part of the state of 
Alabama, and was already throwing his bright and glorious ra- 
diance upon the few floating masses of clouds that still hung 
about the horizon, when, on my way to one of these autumnal 
gatherings, | was suddenly overtaken by that singular kind of 
personage Lam now about to describe, and which is to be met 
with only in the more recently settled sections of the west, or 
Where the term “backwoodsman” is more generally and appro- 
priately applied to the inhabitants. . 

The camp-meeting had been in progress for a number of 
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days, and much interest was beginning to be felt amongst the 
various religious denominations in the vicinity. Many had al- 
ready closed their accounts with the grim “gentleman in black,” 
and all were apparently forming the best possible resolutions 
for the future. Large numbers were tlocking to the camp-ground 


from every direction, ih consequence of the expected arrival of 


a distinguished and eccentric Methodist preacher from ‘Tennes 
see, and a more motley and heterogeneous tass of religious ma- 
terial can scarcely be realized, than was assembled upon the oe 
casion. 

Having obtained a temporary leave of absence from the com 
manding oflicer under whom we had been stationed near the old 
battle ground of ‘Talladega, at the time the government were en 
gaged in the removal of the Creeks, and yielding to the earnest 
solicitations of a triend who was intending to participate in the 
exercises of the meeting, L was slowly wenuding my way with 
him to the scenes I shall hereatter attempt to describe, when we 
were overtaken by the singular personage already alluded to, 
and whom the reader will soon recognize to be none other than 
the identical preacher whose arrival was anticipated with so 
much of interest and curtosity at the Cainp-meclhig. 

Ile was apparently about forty years of age; in lus person, 
tall, gaunt and angular, with a visage expressive of deeper emo 
tious than belong to ordinary men. It was easy to mark the et 
fect which a long-continued excitement, and a deep religious 
enthusiasm, with a sacrifice of all personal idulyenees, and a 
disrelish even for the ordinary pleasures of society, had wrought 
upon his constitution. His face was pale and haggard; his 
head thrown forward at an angle of about forty-tive degrees with 
his body; his eyes glaring with a strange and unsettled wild 
ness, while his voice, naturally deep and sonorous, came boom 
ing up as fromthe vapors of asepulelire. In tine, he was one of 
those whom, at the first glance, you would unhesitatingly pro 
nounce to be a maniac; and being mounted upon an obstinate 
and refractory old mule, which he was under the necessity of 
constantly belaboring, it contributed not a little to the impres 
sion that he was the victim of so terrible and relentless a malady 
as that of insanity. 

My companion and myself had been conversing upon the va- 
rious topics of the day, but more especially upon those relating 
to the revivals which were said to have taken place im diflerent 
parts of the state, and which were looked upon by many as in 
dications favorable to the progress of sound principles aud a 
general spread of religious truth. 

Hor my own part, I had felt but little interest in these long-pro 
tracted and boisterous out-door meetings, regarding them as giv- 
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ing rise to undue excitement, and contributing to any thing but 
the advancement of the true principles of the Christian system, 
Yet they were looked upon by so many as the means of awa- 
kening a powerful and renovating spirit in the community, that 
few were to be found who had the hardihood to stand out openly in 
opposition to them. Such was the intimacy, however, which 
had gradually sprung up between my companion and myself, 
that we both felt ourselves at liberty to express whatever opin 
ions we might entertain, without the fear of creating any of 
those jealousies and suspicions, which are so frequently the re 
sult of a difference in religious sentiment; and it unfortunately 
happened that we were engaged in discussing the subject of 
camp-meetings “in general,” at the time we were overtaken by 
this itinerant but popular revivalist. 

Ashe drove up, he reigned in his mule for a moment to pass 
the customary salutations of the traveler, and, after an apparent 
effort to summon up what he might have to offer, broke the si- 
lence which had been occasioned by his arrival, by communica 
ting the following important and general information: 

“Tt is a very fine day this, strangers.” 

“ Yes, sir,” L replied, (being somewhat humorously inclined, 
and desirous, at the same time, of dispensing with the presence 
of so dismal and gloomy a personage,) “ and you have got a nos: 
on your face, too !” 

This unceremonious turn did not seem to produce the eflect 
it was Intended it should; for, without manifesting the least in- 
dication of surprise, and witha gravity as imperturbable as that 
ofthe donkey upon which he was mounted, he commenced 
humming a favorite Methodist tune, in a style which instantly 
removed all suspicions in relation to his insanity, and left us to 
form but one opinion as to the nature of his individual calling. 

Without taking any farther notice of the singular-looking 
personage who had thus unceremoniously broken in upon our 
conversation, we again resumed the subject of our remarks, in 
which some few intentional thrusts were made at the itinerant 
clergyman of the south, and some rather severe reflections cast 
upon the disorderly scenes which were said to have been wit- 
nessed at the camp-ground a few evenings previous, It required 
but a glance at the individual before us to discover, that the re- 
marks I had made had occasioned some pretty visible symptoms 
of irritation in the appropriate quarter, and, taking advantage 
of this, | made one or two further home-thrusts, which, how- 
ever, to my utter astonishment, had no other effect than appa- 
rently to awaken a few vague suspicions as to what character 
1 might sustain, and the particular enterprise [ might have on 
foot in visiting the camp-meeting, just at the time of his antici- 
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pated arrival, One circumstance might be mentioned, which 
probably contributed more to the Hinpression that lL was not just 
the character | mioht seem to be, than almost any other could 
have done, It was this. In addition to my having rough fea 
tures, and being naturally dark-visaged, my dress, horse, and de 
tout ensemble, were all a perfect jet-blae ‘kK! Itas linpossible, 

however, to say how far his superstitious notions may have led 
hin re alizing the presence of a character, the teartul outlines 
of which had tor years probably haunted his gloomy imagina 

tion. At all events, he regarded my person with something of 
more than ordinary curiosity, and seemed, all at once, to have 
discovered what, a few moments before, might have been reward 

ed a physical tmpossibility—the necessity of quickening the 
pace of lis donkey. But tor tear of taking his leave too abrupt 

ly, and being desirous, no doubt, of conciliating the favor of a 
personage so formidable as that which now tilled his imagina 

tion with dread, he turned partly round in lis saddle, and in a 
tone of the most unearthly gutteral put to me the following in 

terrogation : 

“Pray, what might your name be, stranger ! 

‘Taking advantage of his peculiar phraseology, | replied, “It 
micht be Beelzebub, sur!” 

Instantly an expression of the most perfeet horror was visible 
upon his countenance. This whole frame seemed convulsed ; his 
eyes glared with a maniac wildness, and, wielding a trighttul 
cudgel over the head of lis jaded animal, he shot away trom 
our presence, and tmmedtiately disappeared in the cloud ot dust 
that trailed rapidly in his rear, 

lt was equally impossible for ny companton as for myself, 
retrain from the several mmiunoderate bur sts of laughter w ve h 
followed this fareical disappearance of the stranger. "Phe thight 
of the poor mare Meg from the pursuit of Nannie over the dis 
mal and flooded Doon, was scarcely a circumstance to the head 
long speed of the donkey. Stretching out his neck as though 
his body was a prodigions incumbrance in the rear, and viving 
a deep consumptive wheeze, which seemed admonitory of some 
thing searcely short of a reality, he commenced the play of his 
entire locomotive system, and immediately bore his terrified pec 
den beyond the reach of one, who was now to be regarded as 
none other than the veritable old antediluvian himself. What 
ever may have been the i npressions of my companion, the wild 
and disordered appearance of the stranger was suftlicient to sat 
isfy me, that, if he was not already the victim of an unnatural 
and fatal superstition, his mind was, at least, incumbe ‘red with 
hotions as prejudicial to his own as the best interests of a Chris- 
tian community. 
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Turning to my companion, however, who had with some dif- 
ficulty drawn his face into its customary stretch of gravity, lin- 
quire d hus opinion as to the individual who had thus made huis 
sudde u and extraordinary disappearance. 

“| think it must be,” said he, “the Rev. Mr. , Who is ex- 
pected to preach at the camp-ground this evening. It is said he 
is a very singular character, and excites great curiosity wher- 
ever he goes. Ilis preaching 1s rough and boisterous, and takes 
well with the people in the backwoods settlements; and, al- 
though there are many things about him which are regarded as 
exceptionable, yet he excites so powerful an influence wherever 
he preaches, that he is sent for to labor at nearly all of our im- 
portant revivals.” 

“f will not deny,” L replied, “that such a character may ex- 
ert an influence of some kind or other, but it is very questiona- 
ble with me whether that influence is calculated, in the least, to 
advance the Lmportant and vital principles he may attempt to es- 

tablish. There is not only an almost endless variety of subjects 
to be discussed by the theologian at the present day, but he has 
many strong-minded and powerful antagonists to encounter in 
the defense of his doctrines, and nothing, in my estimation, can 
prove more detrimental to the toterests of religion than the etlorts 
of the bigot or the charlatan.” 

‘This may be true,” said he, “as a general thing. But ex- 
perience has tauglit us, that he who preaches in the simplicity 
of religious truth, is the most effectual in his appeals both to the 
heart and the understanding. If the truth was known, it would 
be found that the world eares but litthe about these theological 
jargons, and would move on equally as well without as with 
them. kor one, LE see no reason why there should be such dit- 
ferences of Opillon as to Set the re ‘ligious denominations of the 
country so materially at varianee, ‘They all have the same 
means of drawing at the great fountain of truth.” 

* You may not be able to see the reason of these differences,” 
I replied, “yet they exist, and alinost every man has a set of no- 
tions or religious dogmas peculiar to himself. Nor is this to be 
regarded at all as an anomalism. In nature there are probably 
butthree primitive colors, and yet they produce an infinite variety 
of hues, and it is by no means remarkable that there should be 
such a diversity of opinions amoug the various religious denom- 
inations, and so many shades of meaning attached to the same 
and even to different passages of scripture. Constituted as we 
are, it ts Impossible that the same views and opinions should be 
entertained by all. We are accustomed to look at things through 
altogether different media, and we must expect that our impres- 
sions will be as various as the objects by which they are pro- 
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duced.” As my companion now manifested a disposition to 
drop the subject of discussion, | cut short my remarks here, and 
rode silently on, admiring the quiet beauty of the scene ry around, 
and indulging in such passing reflections as for the moment 
were crowding my mind. 

It was dark, however, betore we arrived at the camp-ground, 
A few flickering and irregular glimpses of light eame from the 
wasted watch-fires around the encampment, and through the 
various openings In the woods could be seen several dunly-de 
fined groups of men and women, who were either loitering care 
lessly about the premises, or earnestly engaged in couversation, 
Around the arbor, or stand erected tor the preie her, stood “bt 
ber of large and massive oaks, throwing their blaek and raguved 
limbs full leneth from their stately trunks, like the outstretehed 
arms of a @iant, and towermeg in solitary grandeur far above the 
rest of the foresttrees. Ata distance was seen a dark, irregular 
line of camps, stretching along the back ground, where a large 
miscellaneous gang of black and white boys were regaling them 
selves upon the scanty remnants of a sup per. It was a feast of 
itself to see these ragged, poverty-stricken urchins pounce upon 
the various materials betore them. Mach one of the little sooty 
rascals grinned as though he had a half-dozen comme almanacs 
in lus hand atthe same time, and had just escaped a genuine 
flogging for his impudence. Now some one, more determined 
In his plans than the rest, would seize a large piece of meat or 
bone, and seamper off at a distance, with three or four greedy 
accomplices in his rear, some dragging at his evat-tail, others 
yelling out in the dejected monosyllables, “Tsay, stop there 


and now another, endeavoring to make a speedy deposite of 


what might be regarded as Ais share, and upon the pomt, per 
haps, of giving some very amusing contortions under a process 
of strangulation. 

We alighted from our horses at some distance from the camp 
cround, and walked in together unobserved amidst the gathering 
crowd. ‘The old conch had just been sounded to summon the 
multitude together, and there was a general rush from all quar 
ters for the seats under the arbor. Atlenegth all was hushed and 


Silent, and a deep awe and solemnity seemed to invest the woods. 


Ours was then the magnificent cathedral of nature, and the bleak 
gray hills that encircled the distance were our silent, but im- 
pressive preachers ! 

Soon, however, the devout but enthusiastic stranger mounted 
the stand. At first, he threw a hurried and anxious glance over 
the audience, then, casting his eyes imploringly upwards, while 
a sickly ray of hope enlivened his dejected features, he invoked 
a feeling and solemn benediction upon the multitude around. 
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T’he scene was one in which the imagination wanted but little 
quickening. A dark and heavy mass of clouds stretched along 
the undefined peaks in the distance, which bezan gradually to 
climb the heavens, and spread a pall of darkness upon the earth. 
The wind was upon the increase, and the trees around the en- 
campment began to groan with evil omen. “The minister had 
commenced, and was already dwelling upon the more appalling 
scenes of human life. A deep and solemn stillness pervaded the 
crowd, and many a fear-struck sinner was thought to be fast re- 
laxing his hold upon the fascinating world. Some parts of the 
discourse abounded in conceptions that were noble and even sub- 
lime, but others were entirely destitute either of sense or reason, 
At times he became so perfectly frantic, that he mingled in his 
incoherent ravings the solemn name of the Deity, with all the 
fearful epithets applied to the arch-fiend himse If; while at oth 
ers, he seemed to groan 


‘Tn all the agony of speech, 
And labor, as the mountain, to cive birth 
To some AY Er us thowueht, as a to reach 
Piel heaven, beee"ch Lovat tee Doe ww forth 


A tall volcano of thek damnume plirase.” 


. . . * ? * * * 


Now he called upon the multitude to stop in the midst of ther 
downward career, declaring that, if they did not, they would all 
soon be “swallowed up in the awful besom of destruction ;” and 
now, as if alone unconscious of the power, originality and for- 
cibleness of his expressions, telling them that, “while the earth 
was wheeling through the universe on the pegs of nihility, they 
were all going down to the tarthermost bottom of the bottomless 
pit, where the rays of darkness would continue to illuminate the 
surrounding gloom forever and ever!” 

At length, overcome with fatigue, and disgusted at this irrev 
erent and unintelligible jargon of words, L rose in the midst of 
the crowd to leave the encampment. 

Instantly a deep and awiul pallor settled upon the counte 
nance of the speaker, and glaring at me with an expression ot 
horror visible upon every feature, his eyeballs actually starting 
from their wasted sockets, he made the terrific announcement to 
the audience, that “ Beelzebub was in the camp !” 

At this moment a thick suffocating volume of smoke, accom- 
panied by a vivid and frightful glare of the heavens, rolled in 
upon the astonished crowd ; a tremendous discharge of heav- 
en’s artillery followed, and then nothing was to be heard but a 
fearful crackling of fire, and the shrieks and groans of the flying 
multitude, I rushed to where I had left my horse, and, mount 
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ing him, dashed into a neighboring thicket. Again the heavens 
seemed on fire, and the crashing thunder descended into the val 
ley. A wilder and more terrific shrick was heard trom the 
camp-ground, aud soon the flames were seen spreading through 
the forest. It was evident that the woods had been set on tire 
inanumber of places by those intending to break up the meet- 
ing, and who had chosen the present as a favorable opportunity 
for accomplishing their purposes. 

The fire had just time to spread through the encampment, 
burning up every tent and vestige of preparation around the 
premises, before the rain descended in such torreuts as to stay its 
more furious progress. All were satistied, however, that the 
black and smouldering ruin which was presented on the follow 
ing morning, had been occasioned solely through the ageney of 
the dark and high-handed intruder, who was believed to have 
had sutlicient power over the elements on that fatal night. to 
eilect by their means the accomplishment of his nfore diabolical 
and light-eschewing purposes. Many a time have | seen a 
death-like paleness come over the cheeks of those around me, at 
the bare mention of that event; and now, although years have 
gone by, the child will quit his innocent and sportive atmus 
iments to listen tremblingly to the story of—the grim gentleman 
in black! 





LOVE’S LAST VISIT 


Login, TeoWoS Tare ie 


Mivov apyupov Shewrsdw. Inacreon 
Younes Love, the little spark, one day A little clasp, whose ruby blaze 
Thought to be frolicsome and gay, Vied with the diamond's mchest rays, 
Arrayed him in his best apparel, Full ticzhtly held that belt of flame 
And left the skies, on earth to travel Around the rover’s faultless trame, 
The little sprite Was clothed in briaht, And feathers of the coong dove 
Tiny wings of unfading liuht, Winged the many shatts of Love 
Soft as the zephyr, lht as air, Hix beauteous mother, Venus, smiled, 
Quite adashing, umique pair; As she looked on her eltin child, 
His quiver was a tender tlower, * And wish’dto know,” she laughing 
The fairest in his mother’s bower “Why be left his violet bed '” 
A lock of her bnght golden hair, “on.” said Love, in his winning way, 
The sunniest that was waving there, * | only seek the world——to play - 
He for his girdle stole one day, And his silvery tones ran through the sk 
As she in softest slumber lay ; As he bade his mother sweet good-by 
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With arrows hid and bow unbent, *T'll sport awhile with some far heart 


He straight set out on his descent. That's ‘up tor sale’ in Beauty's mart.” 
The portress of the gates above | Ordering then the latest fashion— 
Smuled when she opened them to Love, |As none can feel the tender passion, 
For well she knew the rogue was bent Or breathe it to a lady fair, 

To earth in harmless merriment ; But those who take especial care 


And as he vanished from her sight, To dress their persons neat for show _ 


She, sighing, closed the gates of light. | And let thei lisping accents flow, 

The archer-boy to earth drew near, | As UW their time was spent at school, 
But suddenly his beart with fear | To sink the man and play the fool— 
Was chilled—tor he remembered well | So Love, too, dressed himself with care, 
How long he'd bid the world tarewell ; | Consp uous in tolly’s glare, 

And then, since he had been above, | And trieked out in his trum array, 

His ancient enemy, False Love, | So dashing, debonair, and gay, 


Had, with paltry gold’s illusion, You would have sworn that he was, sure, 


Filled the earth with sad contusion, A pertect Love im miniature 


And now, what ciefly caught the heart, | ln truth, it was but just to say, 

Was the allurement talse of art. At dressing he was quite ‘au fait.’ 

* Alas!” said Cupid, with a sigh, Then looking on himself, he smiled 

And thought, ** Would Venus know her 
That night a very splendid ball — (ehild ?” 

” 


And try if T can tind a home | Was to be given, and there all 


©] shall but seek the world to die. 


But, for a while below PH roam, 


And on he went, but every where The fashion and elite would be— 
He saw that False Love had been there, |The pink of good society. 
And woman, of the tairest mould, So Love determined to be there, 


Barter’d her beauty now for gold. 


To sport awhile among the far 
* Ah! how,” said he, “can I prevail, | The room was full when Cupid came: 
When the heart is made a thing for sale, | Many a lovely, witching dame 


And the tirst thought or wish must be Through the mazy dance was straying, 


To live a lite of luxury ? With their fans coqueting—playing 


Oh! woman's heart hath grown cold, And, as he gazed, a tace so brizht 


And all she dreams of is of gold. | Burst on young Love's bewildered sight, 
Was it tor this, L lett the bright iSo beautitul, surpassing fair, 


Abode above, my house of hght? That he supposed a child of air 
Was it for this, on earth I came, | Had caused the tlutter in his breast, 
To see them sneer at True Love’s name ? She seemed so fair above the rest 

Ali! once, indeed, the world was fair, He loosed his bow, and winged the dart 
And True Love's home was every where | With steady uum against her heart. 

In knightly hall, and lady’s bower, But all m vain, love could not dwell 
In lonely but, and lofty tower, Within her breast—she was a belle ! 
"Mid grotto, glen, and greenwood wild, Useless all were Cupid’s glances— 
At tournament, in tented field, Love's soft amorous advances ; 

All, then, grave men and ladies gay, Her well trained heart refused to beat 
Acknowledged Love’s supremacy. To burning words or whispers sweet 


But wealth alone now is the theme, | And sorrowtully Cupid sighed, 

. | ,. 
And Love's remembered as a dream. As he torsook the beauty’s side, 
But what avails,” said he, “to suzh ?”’ To try, amid the gorgeous train, 


And brushed a dew-drop from his eye lf every heart was there the same 
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Though meteor-bright and sparkling eyes, And long ere nuht tades mto day, 


That ight the world, as stars the skies, Has mourning Cupad winged hus way 
Gleamed beneath their curtain-lashe *, Unto his braht abode above . 

Shedding quick and brilliant tlashes- The bome of undecaying love, 

That looked like love—still every heart “ighing, thal woman, » ‘iN bane, 

Was proof axsamst the loving Art! Should bow betore a giided shrine, 

“So now away, ho more for me,” On which is stuck sume ‘ ¢ . 

Said Love, the tetterless and tree, * Enough,” said he, “to make ne laugh, 
‘To gaze on the false light, that les To hear tolly’s incarnation 

Within the depths of woman's eyes.” Called a ‘lord of the creation.” J 


THE FAYRE MAYD OF WARWICKSHIRE 


——_—__——__‘‘ Hih thoughts have been 


Stamped in the mint of Genius, which have cor 


Unhurt through darkest aves, bnxht as wemes 


That sparkle, though in dust.” Perverval 


Tue literary antiquary is never so happy. as when by accident 
he discovers some production of probable antiquity, which he may 
secretly devour with the full assurance that his own palate is the 
first, to which, in modern days, it has been submitted. "This 
pleasure is not necessarily the result of any intrinsic merit the 
work may possess, but arises wholly from the fact of its estab 
lished authentic ity, together with a consciousness of having res 
cued from oblivion a relic of by-gone days. ‘The following 
specimen of the early ballad, (which belongs to the class of pro 
ductions above mentioned,) I present to your notice, and pro 
ceed to acquaint you with the manner in which it came into my 
possession. 

It was my good fortune, early in life, to be the especial favor 
ite of an old bachelor uncle, to whom, perhaps from congeniality 
of disposition, I became heartily attached. While yet a boy, 
and long before my mind or ¢ haracter was clearly developed, he 
adopted me into his family. 

My uncle was a true black-letter antiquarian of the Oldbuck 
school, emulating the character of his worthy prototype in every 


particular, but especially in his antipathy to © the womankind,” 


and his utter aversion to all modern innovations. ‘The present 
was to him a sealed book: he lived in the past, holding constant 
communication therewith by means ofalibrary, and acabinet con 
taining sundry relics and curiosities, valuable onl y for the asso 
ciations they called up, or the stamp which time had set upon 
them in the way of moths, mould or rust. Freslness, he 
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thought, belonged exclusively to the contents of the dairy, or the 
larder —he could abide it in nothing else. Such was my uncle; 
but hardly had | become thoroughly acquainted with his char- 
acter, and able to appreciate his good qualities, when he was 
suddenly taken off by an apoplectic fit, Upon me devolved all 
his valuable property; and many a pleasant hour have I passed 
since his decease—poor old man!—in rummaging over the 
musty volumes, curious scraps, and quaint devices which from 
time to time he had collected. 

It was but a few days ago, during one of these stealthy visits 
to the old library, that, in hopes of discovering some new trea- 
sure, [determined upon examining a coarse oaken lumber closet, 
partially concealed, in one corner of the room, by a heap of tat 
tered folios, which had hitherto escaped my notice, According 
ly, having provided myself with a bunch of keys, | commenced 
the search. ‘The first thing that arrested my attention, was a di- 
lapidated coat of mail, to one of the links of which was attached 
a label, declaring (on its own authority) that this identical suit 
of armor was worn at the battle of Hastings. Beneath this lay 
a rusty broadsword of the sixteenth century, together with some 
half dozen dusty folios in parchment covers. Having removed 
these, I discovered a dingy chest of curious construction. It was 
made of camphire wood, bound about with iron, and studded 
profusely with rusty bosses of the same metal. A hasp, secured 
to a staple by means of a massive padlock, effectually resisted 
my endeavors to raise the lid. Various were my surmises on 
this occasion. Was I, like the heir of Lynn, suddenly thrown 
into the possession of a chest of gold, which my uncle had re- 
served for me in case of future necessity ? or had he unwittingly 
neglected to mention in his will the treasure this evidently con- 
tained? However, I determined to make another attempt to ef- 
fect an entrance, and at once resolve my doubts. With this de- 
sign I consulted my bunch of keys, and having selected one 
which from its shape seemed suited to the purpose, I applied it 
to the lock, and to my satisfaction, though not without some 
difficulty, succeeded in turning the bolt. With throbbing heart 
and suspended breath I raised the lid; but what was my sur- 
prise, (1 will not say disappointment, for under my uncle’s tul- 
tion I had imbibed too much of the antiquarian spirit,) on see- 
ing nothing but a parcel of old moth-eaten MSS, Ata glance 
I perceived that they were literary compositions, records, &c., of 
avery ancient date, and that the dust of centuries, which I was al- 
most loth to discompose, had settled upon them. ‘The base dross 
of the earth—the anticipation of which had caused me so much 
delight—how was it to compare with the treasure I had thus 
unexpectedly found in its stead, the rich ore of the mind ! 
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Mhe tirst thing Texamined, of the contents of 
read as follows: 


The Payre Ellen of arwicksdire. 


A MOURNFULL BALLA! 


Her 

And } 
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‘Now ‘ ‘ . 
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Dut never a | 
Bu i ! 
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Then down cast the mayd hers wk eves 
Whuiles tears began to tl 

Stull never a word wave she utterance t 
But weeped th uu i ow 

For the Earl Worre | ses and lands, 
Stout Voomen 

But the Karl Worr wkt tayre Ellen’s heart 


Y-wis the greatest of all 
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this mysterious 


box, Was a scroll of fine vellum, which I carefully unrolled and 
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She took no heed of his nch estates, 
His coffers with gold tilled hin, 
Sith her only true love wasa knight of the cross, 


Yonge Edward trom over the Wye. 


Full seven long years they plyghted had been, 
Full seven long years or mo, 
And he, far away in other lands, 


Befought the deadhe foe 


A solemn oath she swore to him, 
Ere ever he went away, 
All true to keep to her own Edward, 


For ever and for aye. 


An she wandered alone in the woodlande glen, 
Or be she in bower or hall, 
Or told she her beads by the pale moonlight, 


Her thoughts on Edward were all 


And must she now to another be wed? 
Nay, nay, it may not be— 
Her plyghted faith she never will break, 


And away trom her true kniwht flee. 


Now lithe and listen, gentles all, 
Until my woefull tale, 
And hear what did this brave young mayd, 


And her sad lot bewayle. 
THE SECOND FYTTE. 


The wassail is hye, and the castle wall 
Resounds with the revels gay; 
All, save the fayre Ellen, are blithsome in mood, 


For this is her bridal day. 


© Till even-tyde,” said the barron in glee, 
* Oh let there be doings rare, 
And you, Worrell, go break a lance 


For the sake of your ladie fayre.” 


Then strait to the tltung-yard hasted they all, 
The barron and his dauglitere, 
The Earl Worrell, eight knights of the shire, 


And tive hundred men there were. 


Full many an hour they parted and met, 
Right bravely they tilted and fought, 
At last quoth the barron, * thy bride attends, 
See Worrell have done with the sport.” 
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‘ 
Phe ald en! re, 
A blast bet) cd a 
Wh: »' they tn i i e kml 
Come rvding up the 
| sta lis | ! miina ir tn t 
From his hee . et's ere 
Adi " nh Z whe, 
Al Sik ‘ 1 s breast 
He i pea te 
Hee “ 
And t 
\ ! ‘ et . 
I alle ' | 
l non ' 
And ‘ t he’s hand, 
I etyde that d 
I am an « | 
Full many am ] ol 
That i | i ‘ i im 
rh maya 1 ohe tM 
*Tyve sworn an me \ ome wor 
| ve i i 
One tin two shia e death 
| i W ‘ thie r | 
> * * > > > > 


Here the ink, which throughout was quite faded and yellow, 
had become so completely blended with the russet hue of the 
vellum, as to render it impossible for me to decypher a single 
word farther. After a few stanzas thus necessarily omitted, I 
continued : 


iy mm twelve of the ck t the even-tide, 
N ‘ t ! i i ‘ 

if ra itdies il t na i 
Would the grit thie wounds repay 

The knicht a hw val and tou 
\ t ' 


With that Earl his vantage t ok 


And hii dealed a deadhe blow 


A deadhe blow he dealed } m 
’ , , 
That clett lus helm in twain, 
Thorowe lus plume, and thorowe his crest, 


And thorowe his very brain 
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Begnimimed with blood, disclosed his face, 


He a oerrd amped fell to the round 





© where wus the lade favre Eien then? 


The ladie was gone in a swound 
Her frighted wits full soon reealled, 
She shrieks het er’s name 


My hadward ! yos, uli k! itus 


Thus cruelly that’s slain. 


Then starting up she w dly « lasps 
Her arms hos neck about, 
Whites tears from “neath each eve-lid’s cum 


Jn torrents thick wush out. 


Then turning, “sve Earl,” she said, 


* Ere vet you wend away, 
Beshrew my heart but thou shalt rue 


7" ’ 
Phe doings of this day.” 


So ends the second “Fytte” of this fragmentary ballad. A 
third yet remains, in which, doubtless, “what did this brave 
yonge mayd,” will be fully expounded, If able to decypher this 
with the same facility as the former two, I will shortly place it at 
your disposal, Priscus. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
NO, If. 


— *My Library 
Was dukedom laree enourh.” T mpest 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, PRIOR TO THE NORMAN INVASION 


Tre history of Anglo-Saxon literature is, at the present time, 
an object of great and increasing interest to the student, as ex 
hibiting the source from which we have derived all our literary 
and philosophical attainments. 

Nor need we make any apology for transporting our readers 
far back into the shades of antiquity, for the bibliographers point 
out to the curious antiquarian a ponderous Latin folio, purport 
ing to be “ The Literary History of England betore the arrival 
of Julius Cvwsar”! Surely, then, we may be pardoned for dis- 
coursing upon the life and times of the great Alfred, the vener 
able Bede, and the poet Caedmon. 
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The bard ever follows close upon the footsteps of the hero, 
and sings “arms and the man,” while the chronicler, with meas- 
ured gait and searching eye, comes after, in the dim distance, 
gathering obscure tradition aud authenticated facts with impar- 
tiality—not in honor preferring one before the other. It appears 
that the minstrels of England were a class by themselves—true 
poets, and none other. We do not include in the term minstrels 
the wandering harpers,—the distinction is clearly stated by 
‘Thomas the Rhymer, of Ercildoun : 


“Give me som tokyn, Faene gave, 
That I may say I spake with thee, 
“yr 
To harpe and carp wheresoever ye go, 
Thomas, take thee these with thee ; 


Harping, he said, ken | none, 


Ffor tonnge is clief of mynstralcie.” 


The profession of the itinerant bard was always held in the 
highest veneration among the Scandinavian Danes—they were 
the only repositories of learning, and formed a conspicuous por- 
tion of the monarch’s retinue. It is therefore a probable suppo- 
sition, that Hengist and Horsa were accompanied by their min- 
strels, in their predatory descents upon the coast of England, as 
we find in Geotlrey of Monmouth, that Colquin, a son of the im- 
mediate successor of Hengist, was closely besieged by a nume- 
rous army of the ancient Britons, in the town of York, and that 
his brother Bardulph, wishing to inform him of a reinforcement 
near at hand, assuined the disguise of a harper, and thus gained 
access to the beleaguered citadel. From this incident the infer- 
ence may readily be drawn, that the profession of harper or min- 
strel was common among the Saxon invaders, and even recog- 
nized as sacred by the rude Britons. For a century immediately 
succeeding, we hear nothing of minstrelsy, or literature of any 
description. Christianity, and its concomitant influences, were 
gradually gaining ground, and the effect of this religious revo- 
lution was immediately apparent. All the learning which before 
had hung upon the lips of the Saxon minstrels and Runers, was 
transferred to the cloister, and the ballads of the people, as if iden- 
tified with their barbarous superstitions, yielded, without a strug- 
gle, to the Latin volumes which issued from the monastery. 
The most ancient English poem which we possess, we have re- 
ceived at second-hand, and js a fragment of Caedmon, which ts 
transcribed by Alfred the Great, in his version of Bede. It dif- 


fers little from the songs and ballads preserved in the libraries of 


the curious, as specimens of the poetry of the succeeding cen- 
tury. The romance of Beowulph, which bears a later date, and 
which has been rendered familiar to the English reader through 


VoL. vi is 
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the medium of excellent translations, is a poem of a much higher 
order, filled with beautiful imagery and noble thoughts. « Lf,” 
says the magnanimous hero, 


* It death should take me away, 

Bear te from the bloody slaughter 
Rememberto bury me. 

at over the solitary wanderer mournuingly 
Mark ty hillock with the simple tlower. 
Nor do thou about the fate of my bodily lite 


Long sorrow.” 


It will be immediately observed, that in the translations the 
metre is lost. ‘The principles of Saxon versification have al 
ways been a mystery to the scholars of every age. Bede has 
endeavored to draw the line of distinction between the metre 
and the rhythm, as used in his day, and after some prefatory re- 
marks upon the characteristics of both, he concludes, “ Metre is 
an artificial rule with modulation, rhythm is the modulation 
without the rule.” With this before them as a guide, the most 
indefatigable students in prosody have been unable to app ly the 
definition, or to discover the artificial rule. ‘The poem of the 
second Caedmon may also be referred to this period, A. D. 650,and 
is peculiarly interesting, not merely from its antiquity, but from 
the fact that it clearly demonstrates that Milton was acquainted 
with the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and made use of Caedmon in the 
composition of his Paradise Lost. A few examples will abun- 
dantly show this, and may prove sufficiently interesting to excuse 
the digression. The ancient poet commences with an invoca- 
tion to the Lord Almighty, and details the peace and tranquillity 
of heaven, 7 the angels rebelled, and were cast from their 
high abode by their Creator. After describing the creation, he 
proceeds at once to his main subject, the apostasy and rebellion. 


One the holy Lord had sv he should have valued dear 
strongly made, his joys in heaven. 

so mighty Dear was he to our Lord, 

in his mind’s thought, from whom it could not be hid 
he let him rule so much that lis angel began 

the huzhest in heaven's kinedom, to be over proud, 

he had made him He raised himselt 

so splendid, apaiost his masters 

so beautiful, he sought itlamimg speeches ; 
that he was like he began vain-glorious words ; 
the brilliant stars. he would not serve Gods 


es 
Praise ought he he said he was his « qual 


to have made to lis Lord; im light and shining 
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Nor could he find it in his mund that he would have subjects 
to render obedience of more mirht and sk 
to his Croxd, than t ts 


to his King 


He thought in himselt this ange prude 


pike in 


After thus describing the rebellious spirit of the angel, the 
poet represents Satan soliloquizing—commencing with hesita 
tion, but terminating with a fixed resolution to revolt. 


Stand by me, strom companions ! I will no nue 


Warners of hardy mind? renin bryant 


Having arrived, then, at this determination, Satan is immedi- 
ately expelled by the Almighty, and in vivid terms the poet de 
scribes the miseries of that hell whither the rebe | angels were 
driven. 


Tron bonds He hath now marked out 
lay around me! un middle region, 

knots of chains press ine down. where he hath made man 
lam kinedomiless ; wler his likeness 

hell’s tetters From him he wall 

hold me hard! unin settle 

Here are mughty thames the kinzdom of heaven 
above and beneath Wilh pure souls 

Thee Lord of Hosts We should to this end 
Likewise knows diligent y laber, 

that Adam should trom us that we on Adam, 

sutler evil if we ever mat 

about heaven's kingdom, and on his offspring 

il 1 had power over tny hanes work some revenpe 


This is the ground-work of Caedmon, and none can deny that 
it resembles the plan of Paradise Lost.*| In the Saxon poem there 
are the same bold tlights, the same lofty conceptions, and the 


* As we have been led to consider the plagiarnsms of Milton, it may not be umproper 


to stute, that the lress of Satan to the sun, im the urth book. is more than an uni 

lution from a translation by Crasmaw of the * Sospetto di Tlerode™ of Manni The 

eelebrated exclamation of the arch-liend, inthe same speech, Commencing, J 

7 
‘Which way I fly ix hell, myself am hell,” 
ad 

isa literal transcription trom Chinstopher Marlow’s tragedy of Faust, and Hallam, in ’ 
the liustory of Ul Latin prret ‘ the seventeenth century suys, “* Clne of Ue epitha- 

nia of DBaurlaeus, (a b lenis Jes t,) os entitled Paradisus, and recounts the nuptials 

of Adam and live The tourth book of Milton compresses the excessive difluseness 


of Barlaeus, but the ideas are the same.” 
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same grand soliloquies, which we have been accustomed to ad- 
mire in Milton. One of two things is certain—that it either 
proves a supernatural coincidence between these great minds, or 
that Milton was acquainted with this poem. ‘The author is not 
certainly known, and it is still a question between antiquaries, 
whether it really is the production of the elder Caedmon. ‘The 
theme and the scriptural research which it evinces, prove con- 
clusively that it came from the monastery, and the author, who- 
ever he was, lived a century in advance of his age. 

We might, and perhaps should, notice Bede, Erigena, Ald. 
helm, and Alcuin, but their writings consist of dull Latin dis- 
quisitions or poems, tedious and uninteresting to the general 
reader, aud merely valuable as indicating the progress of-civili- 
zation in this little island, while all the continent was buried in 
darkness and shadows. The various causes which conduced to 
the decline and fall of learning at Rome, rather elevated than 
depressed Roman literature in the several provinces. ‘The 
Monks, shut close in their secluded cells, have before them the 
pure Latinity of the Augustan era, upon which to form their 
style; and, removed far from the turmoil of a busy life, they 
were enabled, or rather compelled, to avoid the various corrup- 
tions which necessarily creep into aspoken language. It would, 
however, be an unpardonable omission should we neglect to 
mention the great attainments of Alfred, the Saxon monarch. 
Surrounded by ignorance, and for a time almost overwhelmed 
by international troubles, he rivalled in heroic actions Charle- 
magne, his cotemporary, and surpassed in scholastic acquire- 
ments the most distinguished scholars of the age. Alfred suc- 
cecded to the throne of his brothers A. D. 871. Of the early 
education of the Prince, we know little or nothing, as Asser, 
his biographer, from whom all the particulars of his life are de- 
rived, was called to his court after tranquillity was fully estab- 
lished. ‘The first mention which authentic history makes of the 
proficiency of King Alfred in any kind of literature, is his ex- 
pedition as a minstrel to the camp of Guthrun, the Dane. We 
commenced this article by an allusion to the minstrelsy of the 
Anglo Saxons, but were compelled to leave it for the more pol- 
ished and more peculiarly literary productions of the Monks. 
Indeed, we have no direct mention of this profession, although 
the pious biographer of Bede remarks that, upon his death-bed 
the venerable man recited English poetry, for “he was very 
learned in our songs, and spoke the English verse with compune- 
tion.” But the people were soon wearied with the homilies of 
their Priests, and revived the songs which they had quietly laid 
aside upon their first conversion. It appears, therefore, from the 
following incident, that, either the i sored of itinerant min- 
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strel had continued among them since the commencement of the 
sixth century, or, that it had been revived and was universally re 
cognized in the year S78. The affairs of the Saxons were, at this 
period, in asituation extremely critical. Alfred, and the forces 
under his command, had sustained defeat upon defeat, and al 
though a momentary turn of fortunes’ wheel had enabled them 
in a slight skirmish to repel a band of the Danish marauders, 
yet to secure f farther success, it was absolutely necessary that a 
complete insight into the plans of their enemies should be ob- 
tained. Of various schemes which were proposed to effect: an 
entrance into the camp of the Danes, all were discarded save 
one, which Alfred himself undertook to accomplish at the risk 
of life and liberty. He assumed the character and appearance 
of a wandering minstrel, and was hospitably received by the 
enemy. Such indeed was his skill upou the iistrument, that he 
was even admitted to the tent and table of th: Kine. whenee he 
returned in safety to his own quarters, after le had sutliciently 
amused them and instructed himself, and a most signal deteat 
of Guthrun and his forces was the result of the ent rprise, 
From this time, hosts of marauding Danes, pillaging in every 
direction, kept the country and its King in a state of continual 
agitation, and it was not until he was nearly forty years old that 
he was enabled to devote himself to literature ; and yet his works 
are as numerous and important, as well written and valuable as 
those of the most laborious Monk of the day. Many monarels 
have been patrons of learning—many have loved it for its own 
sake—but none can be found who have labored so indetatigably, 
both with the sword and the pen, as ALrrep run Grear, who 
has obtained equal praise as a warrior and an author, 

The most important work which has been attributed to him, is 
a paraphrastic version of “ Boethius de Consolatione Philoso 
phiwe ” a book which he termed his Handboe, and which, he 
informs us, “sometimes he set word by word, sometities mean 
ing of me aning, as he the most plainly and most clearly could 
render it for the various and manifold warl: lly oce “Upations \ hich 
often busied him, both in mind and mh body.” Among other 
translations which Alfred made, that of the Feclesiastical history 
of Bede deserves to be mentioned. Written in an obscure style, 
and in many parts by no means perspicuous, he has so far im 
proved upon the original, that it almost appears to be a new 
history of the same general subject. He also, for the instruction 
of his subjects, epitomized the ancient: history, and the English 
nation owe to him the great principles of common law, which 
have made that country the abode of justice and liberty. 

After reviewing the entire history of Altred, we are scarcely 
able to limit our admiration of his character, or our wonder at 
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his attainments. There is a feeling in our minds which 
prompts us to bestow tributary offering at the shrine of departed 
greatness, and to hang as garlands over their graves, “the honors 
of the illustrious dead.” Every chronicler of the times, after study- 
ing the character of the great King, has been unable to restrain 
his praise, and has burst forth in an eulogy upon his life, mor 
als, military prowess, and literary productions, signalizing each 
as pre-eminent in its own department. We shall merely quote the 
rational remarks of Sir James Mackintosh: “ Although it be an 
infirmity of every nation to ascribe their institutions to the con- 
trivance of a man rather than to the slow action of time and cir- 
cumstances, yet the selection of ALFrep by the English people 
as the founder of all that is dear to them, is surely the strongest 
proof of the deep impression left on the minds of all—of his 
transcendent wisdom and virtue.” 

Alfred died A. D. 901, and with him died the learning of the 
ave —that sound and solid literature which had graced his court, 
The boy-Kings were too much occupied in battling the Danes 
to cultivate the arts and sciences. Canute partially re-establish- 
ed them, but when the mirror of chivalry—the founder of that 
feudal system which the romances teach us to admire— William 
the Conqueror, arrived, every vestige of Saxon proficiency was 
destroyed, and the literature of England was bounded by a love- 
song, or a “chanson a boire !” 


SAPPHICS 


Luna jam cursu medio tenebat 
Acthera, atque horas celeres lizabat 
Ad suum currum, reliquam per orbem 
Up properaret 
Noxque, stellarum radiante amiectu 
Culta, dithindit prceos colores, 
Auraque inter candida lilieta 
Spargit odores., 
Quisque demittitque sium caput jam 
Floseulus languens tacito sopitus, 
Blanda curarum domitrix, Quies, jam 
Undique regnat. 
Tune ego in silvA tacitA vayabar: 
Arborum auditur tenuis susurrus: 
Vixque per frondes penetrare lunae 
Almavalet lux. 
Nexili amplexu cohibebam Elissam, 


Duinque pergamus roseis labellis 


(Nec mili omnind rubet os dicenti) 
Oscula txt. 

Huie ego dixi radiare ocellos, 

Luce claro coeruleo micare 

\tque cor mewn jaculis amors 


Perterebrasse. 


Huie ego dixt ambrosios capillos 


kisse, tune pe ndere etiam decoreé 


Tortubus longis, niveamque frontem 
Condecorare. 
Huie ego corallina labra dixi 
Necnon oris lineamenta pulchra, 
Hie exo dixi decore enitere 
Denique quidque 
Keece! jam se vertit ad obsecrantem— 
Ad meum os tune exsilit corque—voce 
Barbito clamat simuli puella 
Lasciva “ K. KK." !! 


PAENE. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF MATTHEW H. DUTTON, 


DILD A MEMBER OF THE UNION CLASSE IN VAL OLLEGE, OF CONSUMPTION, 


} 


SHA the loved ones among us descend to the tomb 


And no minstrel be found, one last ec} aplet to twine, 
To tell our remembrance , le wee p o'er their doom ? 


Though all tuneless the lyre—yvet the sad task be mine 


We gathered round thy bier, 


Departed one! and prayed : 
We shed the farewell tear, 
And lett thee with the dead 
Disease had been before, 
And stolen away each grace ; 
And there we s rw, rhe bere 


The looks we lonwed to trace 


Where, darkling in death, did the sad spirit stray ? 
It had left its trai partner, say whither it tleal ' 
Throuwh the blue arch above us, the star-reweled way, 


To the songs of sweet w ind-spirits, raptured he sped 


Beneath the willow boughs, 
The dark browed cypress tree, 
Where gray the cold moss grows, 
Lay hin away from thee 
To the lonely wi ppowail 
His requiem intrust, 
Wailing, from the distant hill, 


** Mortal, yield! dust to dust!’ 


Would ve mourn tor the spirit —the folly forbear ! 
Sad weeper! look up, where that farthest sun-star, 
Jn the torch-dance of worlds, leads his sphere-singing chow 


Through the measureless blue—eeo mourn tor it there 


Yet weep! he early tell! 


Wee p! brother, sister, fmend, * 
Bhiod nature will but tell : , 
His sad, matureless end y 
Weep! nor seek to borrow z 
Hope trom oblivious death, : 
In sadness—in deep sorrow, , 
Weep o'er our fleeting breath oh 
But while ye are plodding and weeping below, 
This sprints bathing in bliss uncontine ad; 
Far richer, tar purer, than we e’er can know, y 


In all space, with all spurnits—in Infinite Mind 


. 
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And when earth’s funeral pyre 
Shall baleful gleam around, 
The tierce ordeal tire 
Burst from the under-ground ; 
When dust and spirit meet, 
And sin alone shall die ; 
May our soul-pulses beat, 
With his, un joy, for aye. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Wr are happy to meet you, reader, with a new number of our Magazine, in a time 


so favorable to a wood reception All hearts are now beating in triumphant joy ; and 
good nature stules on every tace, at the prospects of along and pleasant vacation. 
Stern custom has already forced us through the fiery ordeal of examination ; and now, 
free from the toils and discipline of a college term, we are left to seek our own pleasure. 
A pleasant va mto you! 

But, in the rodst of our enjoyments, is there ever an occasion when something does 

not oeeur to ruille the quietness of our mind Who can say it is not so Another 

is cnded—another class is to leave us—and as they depart, we enter 

“ Livery step we take seems to sever some cherished asso- 

whom, in sweet friendship, we loved to commune, are soon 

handling of a cold-hearted world. May a good Providence 

pre ‘ ew | sons of our common Alma Mater—as they now leave her 
kind woardianship—trom the dangers which beset their venturesome journeyings ! 

It has fallen to our lot to close this year under peculiarly melancholy feelings. 
Something out of the ordinary course of events has torn our bleeding hearts. The 
yorce of merriment is to hush—and the sound of dancing to cease. The accustomed 
flow of our enjoyment has been stayed—and whilst we thought to end our year with 
unbroken pleasure, a heavy pall of sadness suddenly tell upon us. A beloved class- 
mate and trend hes fallen. Death has suddenly snatched him away from our circle, 
and has lett a breach, thatmwhat can fill? Classmates, and friends of the deceased ! 
let us not murmur. Our hopes and pleasures have indeed been blasted by the death of 
Lewis—but an all-wise Providence has done it. We will cherish the memory of our 


departed friend, and join in the common mourning of his bereaved family and relations. 


The communication of 8. P. has not been received. 

Lines of M. H. 8. are of good intention, but are respectfully declined. 

The « Stars’’ may have shown brightly to the author's eye, but our dim vision could not discover 
their brightness, 

We will not “ try our wit" on N. J. farther than to inform him we have no page appropriated for 
the insertion of a long seroll of departed names ; bis poetry must have taken leave of him with the 
dead, as we could find none in his lines 

* Isabella Woodville” was received too late for our present number; it will meet with a careful 
consideration in view of our next 

Several ovher communications are under consideration. 








